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Forty Years of Merchandising--Or Getting 
Yourself Into a Selling Mood 


Well known “brand” canner outlines. step by step procedure for 
making merchandising pay---Suggests a sales organization to 
promote Pennsylvania canned foods under a common brand 


Forty years of merchandising of 
canned foods is a misnomer insofar as I 
am concerned, due to the fact that I sin- 
cerely do not believe that the canning 
industry in general, and the Pennsyl- 
vania canning industry, in particular, 
have been merchandising their products 
for forty years; in fact, a very small 
segment of us have been doing it for 
twenty years—and a not too small seg- 
ment, have ever done it at all. First of 
all—let’s examine the phrase—“‘Canned 
Foods Merchandising” and see just what 
that means. I presume that there are all 
sorts of definitions of this familiar term, 
but frankly, I like my own best of all. 

To me, merchandising is that promo- 
tion or series of promotions entered into 
between canner, broker, wholesaler, and 
retailer, to make Mrs. Consumer come 
back again and again to buy your prod- 
uct. And let me point out most emphati- 
cally at this time that until Mrs. ‘Con- 
sumer comes back again and again—you 
have not made a sale. 


GOOD OLD DAYS 


Back in the thirties, when it was my 
pleasure—and I use the word advisedly 
—to start my own career in the canning 
business—sales were most certainly done 
in a different manner than they are to- 
day. I am now referring to that famous 
old word “futures”. As some of you can 


“remember, it was the custom in those 


good old days to call upon your buyers 
every spring, offering them your coming 
packs at profitable prices, and for either 
immediate delivery after packing sea- 
son, or at least for delivery no later than 
the first of the following year. This 


method brought forth two excellent re-_ 


sults. First, it paid off all bank loans, no 
later than the middle of January; and 
secondly, the inventory load was placed 
upon the wholesaler. Unfortunately, this 
tvpe of good solid canned food selling 
‘1s disappeared along with the good five 
“nt cigar, low taxes, and easy credit. 
day, we are faced with a direct re- 
‘sal of what I have just outlined. 


LOW BRIDGE 


First of all, we have many less cus- 
mers than we have had at any time in 
e entire period we are talking about. 

What we are now expected to do is to 
me a price at packing season that is 
low or lower than any other packer 
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has named, gurantee it all winter long 
against our own or any one else’s de- 
cline, maintain an adequate warehouse 
stock for at least twelve months, and 
cancel any unshipped portions of an 
order at the beginning of a new pack. 
This method of merchandising will re- 
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sult without a doubt, in a lot of business, 
but frankly, it won’t make you a cent 
of money. 


WHAT TO DO? 


This type of business brings forth im- 
mediately that question—okay, what can 
we do about it? Well—there are some 
things that can be done about it, but it 
requires above all that the canner get 
himself in a selling mood, and by selling 
mood—I do not mean necessarily the 
need to reduce prices. For some un- 
known reason, reduced prices seem too 
mary times to be the only answer that 
the average canner can give when trying 
to sell his pack. A good price is impor- 
tant but it is not all that it takes to do 
a good selling job today. 


Among many things, you need a good 
product. If you have a top quality block 
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of an item to sell, you do not have half 
the fear of asking a decent price as you 
would if you were selling an inferior 
item. Secondly, you are going to have 
to assist your broker or sales representa- 
tive to sell your packs. This is a com- 
mon fault of too many of us. We never 
get to see our trade and try to assist 
them in their problems, which is all too 
often a serious hindrance to building a 
permanent relationship with your cus- 
tomer. In this room at this very moment 
is a Pennsylvania packer who has en- 
joyed for the past few years an ex- 
tremely nice business in Philadelphia. I 
personally know both this packer and 
the broker, and it was only within the 
past few weeks that this broker was able 
to persuade this canner: to visit the 
Philadelphia trade with him. It so hap- 
pened that I followed this canner and 
broker by a few days in Philadelphia, 
and it was simply amazing the respect 
and admiration that the Philadelphia 
trade held and now has for this packer. 


Every canner at least once a year 
should personally visit every single ac- 
count he has and when he calls upon him, 
he should be expected to make the visit 
worthwhile. By worthwhile, I mean he 
should impart to this buyer some bit of 
information that will be useful for him 
so that the time the buyer gives him is 
not wasted. If and when you do eall, be 
sure to have at least something to talk 
about. Buyers are busy today and are 
not interested in social calls and let me 
stop for a moment and impress this fact 
upon some of you brokers who are in 
this audience today. I honestly do not 
believe that it is smart to call on a buyer 
every week unless you have something to 
say that is both interesting and helpful 
to buyer and principal. 


RETAIL CALLS 


Another vital step in the proper mer- 
chandising of canned foods for any 
packer if he is able to do it is to occa- 
sionally make some retail calls. Here is 
the pulse and heartbeat of all and every- 
thing that you have done for here is 
where your sales are made to the ulti- 
mate consumer. You should spend as 
much time as possible to look for many 
answers that are only found at retail 
level. Such questions as: Is my product 
priced properly? Is my label as attrac- 
tive as my competitors? Is my labeling 
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Indiana Canners 
Approve Expanded 
Association Activity 


A Five Point Plan of Action and a Realistic Schedule of Dues 
to Effectuate the Program Adopted — Willkie Scores Again . 


Without question the most important 
action at the 46th Annual Convention of 
the Indiana Canners Association held 
Thursday and Friday of last week at 
French Lick, Indiana, was the approval 
of an expansion of association activity, 
and the adoption of a realistic dues 
schedule to make the job possible. The 
new program is built around a five point 
plan of action recommended by the out- 
going Board of Directors. 


The five points or areas of activity will 
include: (1) Product Promotion — this 
will be implemented by establishing com- 
mittees on a commodity basis for each of 
corn, tomatoes, juice and catsup. In this 
way it is thought that the thinking will 
be better coordinated and action stimu- 
lated. (2) Legislation (3) Labor (4) 
Water Resources—with especial atten- 
tion to irrigation, and (5) Statistics— 
This committee will develop and guide 
the statistical work of the Association 
which will include data on packs, stock 
and cost items and other important in- 
formation invaluable in making decisions. 


In addition to these five main func- 
tions, organization committees will be 
established to handle: (1) Executive 
Committee—and this will be composed of 
the officers responsible for handling 
policy questions between Board of Direc- 
tor Meetings. (2) Finance (3) Member- 
ship (4) Public Relations (5) Program 
Committee — responsible for scheduling 
and planning all membership meetings. 


OFFICERS 


To implement the new program, the 
membership chose a strong Board of Di- 
rectors and a capable list of officers. 
A. E. Coddington of Coddington Pack- 
ing Company, Mt. Comfort, Indiana, is 
the new President, with Arthur H. 
Noble, Partner, Ray Brothers & Noble, 
Hobbs, Indiana, steping into the Vice- 
Presidency and B. R. Nelson, Blue River 
Packing Company, Morristown, Treas- 
urer. Warren Spangle who was employed 
last August to succeed the late Al 
Dreyer as the Association’s first full 
time Secretary continues in that capac- 
ity. 

Mr. Coddington, Mr. Noble and Mr. 
Nelson are carry-over directors, as are 
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Lawrence Link of the Morristown Can- 
ning Company, Morristown, and Ira 
Jones of Sweetser Packing Company, 
Sweetser. Newly elected Directors are 
William L. Butterfield of the Butterfield 
Canning Company, Muncie, S. E. 
Wright, Atlanta Canning Company, At- 
lanta, from the Central District and 
from the North, Maxwell Naas of the 
Naas Corporation, Portland, and Charles 
H. Schuttleworth of Schuttleworth 
Foods, Inc., Warren. It is significant 
that two of the new Directors, Mr. Naas 
and Mr. Butterfield, are past Presidents 
of the Association. 


ATTENDANCE 


Lacking official figures it is perhaps 
foolhardy to guess at attendance figures. 
The writer would guess that Indiana 
Conventions usually attract somewhere 
between 350 and 400 canners, associates, 
and their wives. Like other association 
meetings, more and more canners are 
bringing their wives to the Indiana 
meeting. French Lick, where the meet- 
ings have been held these past four years 
is ideal for that. If our average figure is 
nearly correct, this year we would say 
there were approximately 350 in at- 
tendance. 


Speaking of attendance figures, and in 
as much as the association is embarking 
on a more ambitious program of service, 
a word here about the physical make up 
and the trend in Indiana is in order. 
Lobby talk has it that approximately 50 
canners in Indiana have closed their 
doors during the past 2 years or so. 
Checking N.C.A. Directory listings, the 
record shows that lobby talk is not far 
off. The 1925 directory listed 159 can- 
ners, all kinds, including fruits and 
vegetables, milk, meats and other spe- 
cialties. The 1940 directory listed 161, 
1946—162, 1950—149, and 1954—117. 
Association records show that as of now 
there are a total of 114 canning com- 
panies in the State, 98 of which are vege- 
table canners. During 1954, 25 of these 
98 did not operate. Of the total 114 can- 
ners in the State at this time, 78 are 
members of the Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation. There are 114 associate mem- 
bers. Lobby talk also has it that this is 
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not a condition peculiar to the State o/ 
Indiana, and this observation is not par- 
ticularly revealing. 


THE PROGRAM 


But we were reporting a convention— 
there was one open session following the 
luncheon on Thursday, November 138. 
E. E. Willkie, National Canners Associa- 
tion President, William C. Kern, 
Bureau of Litigation, Federal Trade 
Commission, and Nelson Budd, National 
Canners Association were the headliners 
on this program. 

Mr. Willkie, about midway in his tour 
of State association conventions, was on 
home ground here in Indiana. A native 
of Elwood, Indiana, Mr. Willkie gave his 
audience a typical hoosier address— 
straight from the shoulder. He reminded 
his listeners that the industry has come 
a long way in the past two or three 
decades, but stated emphatically that it 
hasn’t even begun to roll yet—There’s 
a big job yet to do”, he said, but he 
warned that it won’t be done by leaning 
on the alibi that a small canner can’t do 
this, or a big canner or national adver- 
tiser can’t do that. Any well managed 
firm, he said, can get by but it must first 
realize that it must take in more money 
that it can spend. 


A cigarette lighter and case, token of 
the Indiana Canners esteem and pride 
in having a hoosier as President of the 
National Canners Association, were pre- 
sented Mr. Willkie in the name of the 
local association by Arthur Noble,, Vice- 
President Elect. 


Mr. Kern of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, citeing case after case, marked 
off the areas in which association’s could 
operate within the boundaries of the 
Fair Trade Laws. Unless we miss our 
guess, the address was a bit too tech- 
nical, and/or legalistic for the audience. 
A number of questions were asked Mr. 
Kern following his address and_ in 
hoosier-like manner they were direct and 
straight to the point. One canner, for in- 
stance, said that he could never under- 
stand why every other industry could 
set prices and the canner couldn’t. He 
said that with cans, boxes, labels and 
other supplies all at about the same price 
to the canner, what is wrong with can- 
ners getting together, figuring out their 
costs and recommending that juice be 
sold at a minimum of $2.05. The answer 
was of course that it was within the law 


to make cost studies and to report aver-— 


age costs, but that there could be no 
recommendation as to selling price. 


It was also definitely established that 
associate members were not liable for th» 
actions of the group to which they are 
associated, provided they do not take an 
active part in policy making. Anothe” 
canner asked about forming a coopera- 
tive selling organization and was tol:/ 
that this could be done, but was advise! 
to employ competent legal advice. 

Mr. Nelson Budd, Assistant N.C.A. 
Secretary and head of the Informatic i 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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NEW OFFICERS, Pennsylvania Canners Association (left to 
right): President, George C. Lambert, sales manager of the 
Keystone Mushroom Co., Coatesville; and vice president, Edward 
J. Laucks, sales manager of the Hungerford Packing Co., Hun- 
gerford; John A. Hauser, president of the C. H. Musselman Co., 
Biglerville; and J. Both Park, president of the Brandywine 
Mushroom Corp., West Chester. 


Speakers at Pennsylvania Meeting, left to right: Jack R. 
Grey, Asseciation Secretary; Wirt S. Winebrenner, Sales Man- 
ager, D. E. Winebrenner Company; A. Reed Hayes, Jr., Associa- 
tion President; George Anderson, Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy; 
Dr. Neal Bowman, National Association of Manufacturers; John 
Raleigh, News Analist, KYW Philadelphia and Carlos Campbell, 


Secretary, National Canners Association. 


Promotion Theme Stressed at 


Pennsylvania’s 40th Convention 


Seven speakers gear their remarks to subject 
Mushroom canner named President 


What with Bill Free, the original pro- 
moter of an NCA sponsored promotion 
program, one of their very own, it was 
a natural for the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association to build their 40th annual 
convention around the theme, “Promo- 
tion”. It has long since been a natural 
too, for Pennsylvania to come up with a 
corking good program and this meeting, 
held in Harrisburg on Nov. 22, was no 
‘xception. The fact that this association 
has within the year absorbed a brand 
w Secretary, Jack Grey, though cap- 
eile, without missing a beat is a tribute 
the interest and enthusiasm of the 
icers, directors, canner members, and 
the steady experienced hand of Miss 
by Mears, Association Treasurer. 


THE PROGRAM 
President Hayes first introduced Sec- 
tary Grey who reviewed the activities 
the Association during the year and 
n-pointed the services which make up 
‘rv an ambitious association program. 
ecifically Mr. Grey pointed to the An- 
:al Convention, the Fieldmens School, 
e Canners Workshop, the Sales Clinic 
ad The Pennsylvania Packer, official 
ublication of the association as ex- 
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amples of how the association endeavors 
to serve its members. 


Following Mr. Grey, Mr. Winebrenner 
made some very frank and unreserved 
statements about sales and merchandis- 
ing. Because of its timeliness and uni- 
versal appeal, Mr. Winebrenner’s talk is 
reproduced in this issue. It provides 
much food for thought. Don’t overlook 
reading this one. 


Dr. R. E. LARSON, Head of the Horti- 
culture Department, Pennsylvania State 
University, traced the long and cordial 
relationship between the University and 
the Canner’s Association. This relation- 
ship, he said, has resulted in higher 
quality raw products from Pennsylvania, 
which are and must be the basis for any 
promotion program. 


With specific reference to the title of 
his address, “What Canners Can Ex- 
pect From Penn State University”, Dr. 
Larson said that canners can expect the 
University to: (1) continue turning out 
qualified personnel for Fieldmen’s posi- 
tions. (2) To attract, train and gradu- 
ate students in the processing option. 
This will be facilitated by the new pilot 
plant and quality control laboratory, and 
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by the addition of a good staff member 
who will concentrate on this phase alone. 
To help, Dr. Larson requested canners to 
act as scouts in sending new students — 
from their districts. (3) Continued re- 
search in raw product problems. (4) Re- 
sults from research and _ processing 
studies on the relationship of the raw 
product to the processed product. 


It is rather impossible to listen to or 
talk with Dr. Larson without getting a 
very deep impression that the processors 
interest is being well cared for at Penn 
State. 


HAROLD H. JAEGER, Director of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute presented the 
somewhat startling results of the first 
survey of the institutional market. This 
report was carried in full in the Nov. 22 
issue of this publication, so it will not 
be repeated here. However, readers may 
expect continuing reports in this publi- 
cation pointing out how and why this 
market may be approached for better 
results. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Following the noon recess, four more 
speakers of known repute gaye the audi- 
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ence a good deal more to think about 
promotion wise. 


CARLOS CAMPBELL, Secretary of the 
National Canners Association, stressing 
the fact that all of the services of NCA 
since its inception are basically designed 
to improve the sale and acceptance of 
canned foods, outlined the steps leading 
up to the adoption of a specific consumer 
and trade relations program by the As- 
sociation. In doing so, he declared that 
it is NCA’s policy to measure carefully 
any proposed activity to be sure that it 
does not undertake any function that 
should properly be reserved for the indi- 
vidual member. The Association, he said, 
“engages in only those activities that 
tend to enable all members to utilize 
their respective abilities more effectively 
and at the same time preserve the right 
of each individual to reap a reward com- 
mensurate with his relative ability.” It 
was the consideration of this policy, he 
said, that prompted the committee to 
recommended the present consumer and 
trade relations program and to decline 
to recommend an advertising program. 


Complimenting Dudley, Anderson and 
Yutzy, the professional agency hired to 
do the job, the committee and the asso- 
ciation staff, namely Catherine Smith, 
Nelson Budd, and Howard Stier, for a 
magnificent job, Mr. Campbell stated 
that it would be premature at this time 
to attempt to measure results. The story 
of activity, however, which measures the 
extent of the effort and how well that 
has been directed toward the objective 
is a reliable criterion for measuring ac- 
complishments. And that is what is 
being done at Fall conventions through- 
out the country. 


Mr. Campbell warned that the success 
of the program rests in the canner him- 
self, “As holes are opened in the line of 
opposition, the canner is expected to 
carry his own ball through. The payoff 
is in touchdowns. To each of you that 
means increased sales of your product.” 


Speaking of the general acceptance of 
canned and glass-pack foods with their 


built in maid service and the fact that 
younger housewives serve them proudly, 
Mr. Campbell reminded his audience that 
it is up to each and every individual 
canner to keep faith with the housewife 
by offering her only canned foods which 
she can serve proudly. 


Mr. Campbell was followed on the pro- 
gram by Mr. George Anderson of DAY 
who presented the report of progress 
spoken of by Mr. Campbell. 


The formal program wound up with 
not one but two tremendously inspira- 
tional talks delivered dynamically by Dr. 
Neal Bowman of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and John Raleigh, 
News Analyst, KYW, Philadelphia. Un- 
fortunately it is rather impossible to re- 
port these adequately here. 


Dr. BOWMAN, urging the necessity of 
selling human relations and exploring 
the future of our economy, predicted 
that this country by 1975 will have a 
gross national product of 700 billion dol- 
lars as compared with todays product of 
more than 348 billion. He said the popu- 
lation will increase by that time to be- 
tween 200 and 220 million. 


Mr. RALEIGH, who has had broad ex- 
perience as a correspondent in Europe 
and Asia told the audience that the 
United States is losing the battle for 
Asia, the greatest market in he world. 
He said that Russia spends 3 billion dol- 
lars a year on advertising while this 
country spends only 77 million. Admit- 
ting that he didn’t have the answer he 
suggested two things that would help. 
(1) Send MacArthur back to Asia as an 
emissary and (2) get on your knees and 
pray. 


OFFICERS 


George C. Lambert, Sales Manager of 
the Keystone Mushroom Company, 
Coatesville, was elected President to suc- 
ceed A. Reed Hayes, Jr. Edward J. 
Laucks, Sales Manager of the Hunger- 
ford Packing Company who has been ex- 


tremely active in Association affair 
since he came to the association to direc: 
the Sales and Development Council « 
number of years ago, was named Vice- 
President for Vegetables. John A, 
Hauser, President of the C. H. Mussel- 
man Company, Biglerville, continues as 
Vice-President for Fruits, while J. Both 
Park, President of the Brandywine 
Mushroom Corp. steps in as Vice-Presi- 
dent for mushrooms. Jack R. Grey, and 
Miss Ruby M. Mears continue as Execu- 
tive Secretary and Treasurer respec- 
tively. 

New directors elected include Joseph 
Runyan, Production Manager, American 
Home Foods, C. Edward Cootes, Sales 
Manager, B. F. Shriver Company and 
J. B. Winebrenner, Jr., farm manager, 
D. E. Winebrenner Company; M. V. 
Bankert, Manager of the Green Giant 
Company was reelected. Continuing Di- 
rectors include: J. R. Stuart, Robert 
Weaner, Allan Warehime, J. B. Park, 
Charles O. Koller, Roy D. Snyder, Miss 
Helen Connor, and H. H. Moulton. 


TRIBUTE 

The Pennsylvania Association is 
known for doing nice things in a nice 
way. This year they gave recognition to 
two of the nicest people in the industry, 
James T. Smith, 80, of Fawn Grove, the 
only living charter member of the Asso- 
ciation and Miss Ruby Mears, Associa- 
tion Treasurer. 


Uncle Jim, as he is affectionately 
known, was awarded the Association’s 
second annual Appreciation Award as a 
person who has done the most for the 
Pennsylvania Food Processing Industry. 
Miss Mears was presented with an alli- 
gator handbag containing a hundred dol- 
lar bond in recognition of ten years of 
devoted and efficient service. 


Mr. Smith started his first cannery in 
Fallston, Maryland, in 1900. By the be- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Highlight of the recent sales meeting of the Wm. J. Stange Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, was the presentation of a plaque by the Stange 
salesmen to President W. B. “Bill” Durling in recognition of 
Mr. Durling’s leadership and commemoration of the compan:’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary. The tribute read “We, the undersigned, 
express our appreciation for sharing with us the responsibilit °s 
as well as the triumphs of our joint efforts giving each of us a 
feeling of membership on your team—and our further apprec:a- 
tion for your leadership and direction thru which our compa:'y 
has achieved its position of leadership in its field.’ Dave N:y, 
spokesman for the group, is shown (left) making the pres: 1- 
tation to Mr. Durling. 
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Stabilization 


By A. REED HAYES, JR. 


Retiring President, 


Pennsylvania Canners Association 


Special to The Canning Trade 


PROMOTION is the theme of the 1954 
Pennsylvania Canners Annual Conven- 
tion. We as an industry honestly believe 
that our canned food, as made available 
to the consumer, can add profits to the 
seller and satisfaction to the consumer. 
Today our products are being promoted 
through NCA, the can companies, AIC, 
CMI, and through individual effort. 


BUT how much of the consumer’s dol- 
lar can we expect to gain through all our 
promotion. Basically the American citi- 
zen is well fed. Consequently we must 
to a great degree compete for an ex- 
panded market against an existing pat- 
tern of American eating. : 


WHAT is our competition: con- 
sumer cannot help but be flabbergasted 
by the ads he reads, sees and hears, in 
national magazines, radio and television. 
He is boldly told to EAT MORE CORN, 
USE MORE CHOCOLATE, EAT 
MORE CHICKEN, DRINK MORE 
JUICE, EAT MORE MEAT... on and 
on ad infinitium. The greatest Sultan 
never had a harem in which he was 
given such a wide choice! 


BUT, basically, each one has a strong 
story to tell—and we end up with some 
surpluses. The food business in which 
canners are engaged is governed by 
mother nature—a small acreage can pro- 
duce a big crop; so can a big acreage 
produce a small crop. Thus, the contract- 
ing processor—the backbone of our still 
free system of growing canning crops— 
has little control over his ability to pack 
what he feels he can sell. Today in Penn- 
sylvania we have several items that can 
he termed in generous supply. We can 
PROMOTE, PROMOTE, PROMOTE but 
‘t is improbable that all this merchan- 
lise can be moved to the consumer to the 
vrofit of everyone concerned. 


HOW ACCOMPLISH 
STABILIZATION? 


WHAT can we do to stabilize our in- 
dustry? We could let go by the board 
the present basis of buying the majority 
of our canning crops—the age old con- 
tract which guarantees the grower a spe- 
cific price and market for his finished 
product at the time his seed goes in the 


ground. If we did, it would not be long 
until these growers would become the 
next group of so-called economic indi- 
vidualists to demand government subsidy. 


AND they would not be alone. Just 
recently the president of one of the 
world’s largest railroad systems stated 
that he thought some form of govern- 
ment subsidy could be the only answer to 
the problem of passenger traffic on the 
eastern railroads. 


SHALL we do this? 
ONLY if we are forced to it! 
HOW can we escape it? 


I believe there are some fundamental 
and good precepts which can help. 


FIRST—A continuation and expension 
of the type of promotions of which I 
have previously spoken. 


SECOND—A far more definite and 
concrete grading program be developed 
by the USDA in conjunction with buy- 
ers and canners to bring about stand- 
ardization of grades so that our com- 
modities, within a given area in a given 
year, might be traded on some type of 
commodity market. 


THIRD—A container that will stand 
up to the satisfaction of buying agencies 
beyond the season in which it is canned. 
I think, then, as an industry, we could, 
in a great degree, cushion our surplus 
problems. An old can today is still a far 
better buy for government than the 
piles of subsidized crops, which, some- 
how or other, don’t deteriorate in the 
eyes of government, but cost the tax- 
payers millions of dollars each year. The 
canning industry and their agricultural 
suppliers can well be proud that, in spite 
of difficulties, we have maintained a 
comparatively free enterprise. Yet our 
only reward is to be constantly plagued 
by the endless line of government regu- 
lations that thwart us in practically 
every step in our attempt to do business. 

FOURTH—With all the effort of pro- 
motion we can accomplish little without 
the help of the canned food buyers. We 
can have the best of salesmen, the best 
of brokers, the best consumer acceptance 
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and still not move all our merchandise. 
Unfortunately and naturally, that buyer 
is far more interested in what is hard to 
buy than what is constantly being thrust 
down his throat. Can’t we somehow, 
someway get our PROMOTION started 
before the walls cave in. It would be far 
better and less loss to the canner to have 
cheaper sellers in September than it 
would be in March or April. Whenever 
a consumer buys a one pound can or 
over at 10c, someone, if not everybody 
down the line, is being badly hurt. Right 
today the canned food department of 
every supermarket, grocery store, insti- 
tutional buyer or any purveyor of food 
should bend backwards to maintain a 
source of supply for their canned foods. 
If these buyers and the stores they rep- 
resent put the same effort into buying 
and promoting foods that are easy to 
buy they would build a mutual partner- 
ship which would practically assure 


’ them of a constant supply of good mer- 


chandise good years and bad. 


FIFTH—A better distribution of in- 
formation to all elements of the mass 
institutional trade outlining what is a 
good buy, and, what is not. How surplus 
items—i.e., items selling at a bargain 
can be used to the best possible advan- 
tage. Many canners here today are in- 
terested in various types of institutions 
—the biggest of which is government— 
Federal, State and Local. Why don’t we 
do a bigger and better job in advising 
them. 


I am not tearing down, nor attempt- 
ing to. I would like to build up. There 
is certainly no industry which better 
represents the pulse of our nation. We 
daily deal with farmers, management, 
labor and consumers. We are carrying 
our load on our own backs. We are the 
epitome of what America should and 
ought to be. May we have the strength 
and the power to carry on. 
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News 


and 


Completion of the acquisition of Gibbs 
& Company, Inc., by Consolidated Foods 
Corporation of Chicago reached final 
stages in Baltimore last week when the 
entire capital stock of Gibbs was deliv- 
ered to Nathan Cummings, Chairman of 
the Board of Consolidated. While in 
Baltimore Mr. Cummings visited the 
Gibbs plant, where he met with officers 
and discussed future policies and plans 
for continuing expanded promotion of 
the Gibbs label. No change in the pres- 
ent management is contemplated, and 
W. T. Dixon Gibbs, President of Gibbs, 
will continue to head up that division. 


Frank G. Barnum, formerly Manager 
of H. J. Heinz Company’s North Central 
Sales Region, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the company’s Western Sales 
Area, succeeding the late C. T. MeCutch- 
eon as Manager of the area. Mr. Barnum 
will supervise sales activities of the 
various Heinz sales branches from the 
Midwest to the West Coast, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Veteran member 
of the sales organization, Mr. Barnum 
began his career with the company as a 
salesman in 1933 and has since served 
in various capacities in the company’s 
sales branches in various areas. 


H. M. Blinn has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the California District 
of the Continental] Can Company, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 


Paul Wormser, a vice-president and 
director of S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., who died last year, left 
property valued at $336,105, according to 
an appraisal filed in the Superior Court. 
Holdings in the canning company were 
valued at $107,915. 


A yearly affair for employees of the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., was held in the Vet- 
eran’s War Memorial Building in No- 
vember. This was a two-day event with 
organist Miss Louise Bates prominent 
among entertainers. 


More than 200 competitive, educational 
and commercial displays are booked to 
date for the New Jersey Mid-Atlantic 
Farm Show, reports Clement B. Lewis, 
Jr., of Moorestown, general manager. 
The Show is scheduled for five days in 
Atlantie City’s Convention Hall opening 


on December 4 and is planned primarily 


for farmers and allied industries from 
New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. 


Shipments of glass containers during 
September 1954 totaled 10,853 thousand 
gross, a decrease of 3 percent from the 
previous month’s total and 4 percent be- 
low shipments in September 1953, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 


GRAPEFRUIT FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCH 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced Nov. 23 the purchase of 
251,200 cases of 24 No. 2 cans of U. S. 
Fancy grade grapefruit sections at an 
average price of $1.67% per doz., f.o.b. 
shipping points. Purchases were made 
under Section 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act of 1946. These canned grape- 
fruit sections, all from Florida proces- 
sors, will be delivered during the period 
December 20 through February 12 to 
schools participating in the National 
School Lunch Program. 

The Department also announced its 
intention to purchase an_ additional 
quantity of canned sections, under pur- 
chase specification mailed to grapefruit 
canners on November 12. Offers should 
be submitted to the Department by 9:00 
a.m., EST, Nov. 29, for acceptance by 
Dec. 1. 


Hildreth M. Fliteraft, a native of 
Woodstown, N. J., is the new extension 
agent in food marketing at Rutgers Uni- 
versity’s College of Agriculture. Lindley 
G. Cook, associate director of the Exten- 
sion Service, states that Flitcraft will 
perform a service for both producers and 
consumers. His duties will include help- 
ing farmers to sell their produce and to 
keep consumers informed of good buys 
in the market. 


GCMI OFFICIALS: Prominent among the speakers at the 
recent semi-annual meeting of the Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute, Inc., at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
were (left to right) Richard L. Cheney, the Institute’s director 
of marketing, Joseph M. Nester, president of the Obear-Neste 
Glass Company and GCMI president, and Victor L. Hall, genera! 
manager of the Institute, membership of which is comprised of 7$ 
manufacturers of glass containers, closures and supply industries. 
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GEORGIA CANNERS READY 


The Georgia Canners Association and 
Associated Pimiento Canners have com- 
pleted plans for a joint Annual Conven- 
ton at the DeSoto Hotel in Savannah, 
December 2 and 3. Speakers will in- 
clude George B. Morrill, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Canners Associa- 
tion; William Bowdoin, Vice-President of 
the Trust Company of Georgia; and 
Harry S. Barton of American Can Com- 
pany. Guest speaker at the luncheon on 
Friday will be Miss Helen McCully, Food 
Editor of McCall’s. Most of the meetings 
for the first day will be devoted to the 
Associated Pimiento Canners, which is 
responsible for the formation of the 
state association, when advertising plans 
for 1955 will be discussed. 


U. S.-JAP TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS 


Next February in Geneva the United 
States and Japan will discuss possible 
tariff reductions on a number of items 
of interest to the canning industry. If 
they become effective, the reductions 
would apply also to products of other 
countries under the most-favored- 
Nation tariff structure. Products of in- 
terest to the canning industry are, 
canned hams, berries, plums, prunes, soy 
beans, miscellaneous canned vegetables 
including bamboo shoots, bean sprouts, 
and water chestnuts and canned tuna, 
crab meat, clams, oysters, oyster juice 
and a number of other fishery products. 

The views of domestic producers. under 
the trade agreements act will be received 
at public hearings beginning December 
13. Persons interested in testifying have 
until Dee. 3 to file such requests. The 
deadline for filing written statements 
with the Tariff Commission is Dec. 27. 


BEAN PICKER FILM AT 
TRI-STATE CONVENTION 

A color, sound movie of the C.R.C.O. 
mechanical bean picker in actual field 
operation will be shown at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel during the course of the 
Tri-State Meeting Dec. 1, 2, and 3, by 
A. K. Robins and Company of Baltimore 
in cooperation with Chisholm Ryder. 

The film will be shown on Friday 
morning Dec. 38, immediately following 
the snap bean meeting in Parlor H, on 
ihe mezannine floor. 

The film will also be shown in the 
“obins suite. In attendance to answer 
cueries and to give any information re- 
‘uired with regard to the unit will be 
‘tr, Alton Levorson, Agricultural Engi- 
eer of Chisholm Ryder, President Bob 
indall of Robins, Vice President Harry 
tansbury, Engineer Lou Kibler, Steve 
ewis, and others from the Engineering 
‘epartment of Robins. 


National Food Brokers Association 
as announced the admittance of the 
ollowing members: Gafford & Nelson 
ompany, Louisville, Kentucky; Dow- 
fennessy Company, Boston, Massachu- 
etts; and Evans Brokerage Company, 
Jklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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REGISTERED .TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Quality 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS e GRADERS WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
PEAS * LIMA BEANS o TOMATOES 
BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Sales & Promotion 


NEW CARNATION TUNA SOON 
TO HIT MARKET 


William W. Durney, Durney, Inc., who, 
by agreement with Carnation Company 
now has an exclusive license to use the 
Carnation trademark for all fish and sea- 
food products, announces that an agree- 
ment has been reached with the Cali- 
fornia Marine Curing and Packing Com- 
pany, one of the country’s major tuna 
canners, allowing them to pack the finest 
quality tuna under the Carnation trade- 
mark. This will augment “heat and 
serve” Carnation Creamed Tuna that is 
now in national distribution under the 
well-known red and white label. 

Merchandising and advertising plans 
are now being formulated by the Erwin, 
Wasey advertising agency for California 
Marine Packing Company. 


TROPICAL FRUIT 


A new preserve called Tropical Fruit 
is being distributed in the East by Lin- 
coln Foods, Inc., 1 Newbury Street, 
Lawrence, Mass. The product is a blend 
of oranges, lemons, limes ,pineapple, and 
maraschino cherries. It is being pack- 
aged in a wide-mouthed footed glass 
bowl which can be used for ice cream, 
relishes and puddings after the product 
is consumed. Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, designed and sup- 
plies the containers and cartons. Cap is 
supplied by White Cap Co., Chicago. 


DINGEE JOINS CMI—John Dingee (left), newly appointed general manager to 


NEW CRANBERRY PRODUCT 


Cranberry growers in the vicinity of 
Eagle River, Wisconsin, have organized 
Cranberry Products, Inc., and begun con- 
struction and equipment of a building for 
the production of a new type of pre- 
served cranberries under a process devel- 
oped by Kenneth G. Weckel, Professor 
of Dairy and Food Industries at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The new plant is 
a single story, 60 x 123 feet building, 
of concrete block, aluminum and glass 
construction, and when completed will 
represent an investment of about $100,- 
000 including equipment. Operations will 
get under way shortly after January 1. 
Vernon Goldsworthy of Eagle River is 
President of the new firm; Victor Rad- 
dant of Ladysmith is Vice-President; 
and Ralph Sampson of Three Lakes is 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


GARLIC SPREAD IN NEW 
PACKAGE 


A new glass package for its garlic 
spread is being used by Lawry’s Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Los Angeles, California. The 
product, sold as a spread or seasoning 
for bread, meats, potatoes and vege- 
tables, or whenever a refined taste of 
garlic is desired, has been on the market 
about two years. It is distributed na- 
tionally through retail food _ stores. 
Lawry‘s new containers are supplied by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, San 
Francisco. Stacker caps are supplied by 

Phoenix Cap Co. 


the Marketing Bureau of Can Manufacturers Institute, is congratulated by Harold H. 
Jaeger, the Institute’s director of marketing. In his new post, Dingee will work in 
close liaison with Jaeger in all phases of the Institute’s marketing activities. 
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DINGEE NAMED GENERAL . 
MANAGER OF CMI’S~ 
MARKETING BUREAU 


John Dingee has joined the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute as General Manaver 
of the Marketing Bureau, Harold H, 
Jaeger, Director of the Bureau, an- 
nounced this week. Dingee will work in 
close liaison with Jaeger in all phases 
of the Institute’s marketing activities. 


In addition to acquiring one of the 
best known figures in the canning indus- 
try, there is other important news at 
CMI. Mr. Jaeger, it is learned, is mak- 
ing a change in agencies that will permit 
even greater personal concentration on 
the affairs of CMI. These two develop- 
ments will be received with a great deal 
of enthusiasm by promotion minded 
organizations. 


For the past 6 years Mr. Dingee has 
been with the Crown Can Company of 
Philadelphia, serving in various execu- 
tive posts, including Assistant to the 
President, Secretary of the Operating 


Committee and Director of Market | 


Research. 


Prior to joining Crown, he_ was 
canned foods buyer and assistant direc- 
tor of purchases for C. J. Kenney Divi- 
sion of Consolidated Grocers Corporation. 


Before enlisting in the Army in 1942, 
Mr. Dingee was a partner in the Food 
Brokerage House of Lee Dingee & Sons, 
and Vice-President of Lee Dingee, Inc., 
Canning Company. He is the son of the 
late Lee Dingee, a well known figure in 
the canning industry of yesteryear, and 


began his canning career in the plants of | 


Fame Canning Company of which his 
Father was President until it was sold to 
Stokely-Van Camp. 


Mr. Dingee has also been affiliated 


with Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., as Assis- 
tant Sales Promotion Manager, coordi- 
nating sales and advertising programs 
and directing the sales force. Earlier, he 
worked for General Foods Sales Com- 
pany in a_ selling and_ promotional 
capacity. 


It was during the period following the 
War that he became so widely known 
and recognized as a genius in Associa- 
tion work. He is one of the founders 
and was first President of the Forty 
Niners. A Director of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, he has 
served as a member or chairman of vari- 
ous committees, turning in an outstand- 
ing job as chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee. He is one of the founders and 
developers of the Can Manufacturers |n- 
stitute Industry Safety Program, which 
was cited by the National Safety Coun- 
cil in 1954 for its outstanding contrilu- 
tions to industrial safety. He has b«en 
chairman since 1950 of the Institut»’s 
Hygiene and Safety Committee. 


He is credited with almost single hai d- 
edly revitalizing the Old Guard Socicty 
of which he is Secretary and Treasur:r. 
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RESEARCH 


VARIETAL DIFFERENCES IN 
CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLING 
EVALUATED 


Scientists of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
have reported information of especial 
interest to cucumber-pickle manufac- 
turers of the South: An evaluation dur- 
ing a three-year period of the suitability 
for commercial pickling of 19 varieties 
and strains of cucumbers. 


The researchers are members of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station and of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Food Fermentation Labo- 
ratory of the Southern Utilization Re- 
search Branch. 


They reported that these 19 varieties 
and strains of cucumbers, when brined 
at a Texas pickle plant, showed strik- 
ingly different brining behavior. And dif- 
ferences among strains are as marked as 
among varieties, 


The cucumbers ranged from good- to 
poor-pickling, when the quality of the 
salt-stock was tested for degree of firm- 
ness, extent of formation of hollow 
cucumbers (bloaters), length of brined 
cucumber, and commercial acceptability 
with respect to color, shape, and assort- 
ment of sizes—the later rated by a panel 
of pickle manufacturers. Most satisfac- 
tory for salt-stock production are Model, 
Earilest of All, and Ohio MR-17. 

The choice of a variety or strain of 
pickling cucumber is influenced also by 
its productivity and uses for the green 
cucumbers other than for brining; so it 
is not possible, on the basis of salt-stock 
quality alone, to point out the most ac- 
ceptable variety or strain for use by com- 
mercial pickle packers. 


I. D. Jones, J. L. Etchells, and R. J. 
Monroe report these findings in Food 
Technology, September 1954 (“Varietal 
Differences in Cucumbers for Pickling”). 
A free reprint is available from U. S. 
Food Fermentation Laboratory, P.O. Box 
5578, Raleigh, N. C., or from the South- 
ern Utilization Research Branch, 2100 
Robert E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans 
19, Louisiana, 


TOMATO DISEASE CONTROL 


Tomato growers in the vicinity of Fort 
eree, Florida, have found that when 
‘neb and Phygon XL, a quinone deriva- 
ve, produced by the Naugatuck Chemi- 
’ | Division of United States Rubber 
‘mpany, are used in combination, give 
‘ective control of botrytis, and gray 
‘af spot, as well as late blight, fungus 
_ seases that have been playing hob with 
sir tomato crops this season. 


At Isanti, Minnesota, a local grower 
me through with a soybean yield aver- 
« ‘ing 20 bushels an acre on his 75 acres 
©. seed treated with Spergon, another 
augatuck chemical. 


A NEW FILLER 
for Dry Pack items 


*SAY "“SEE-AR-CO” 


FOR NO. 10’s (603x700) 


AND 46 oz. (404x700) 


EFFICIENT! 


Delivers accurately 
measured fill and brine 
or sauce to every can. 


it’s MORE 
SANITARY! 


All contact parts are 
nickel alloy and stain- 
less steel! 


it’s FAST! 
Puts out up to 6O No. 
10s or 90 404x700 
‘per 


Fills red kidney beans, lima 
beans, beans for pork and 
beans, hominy. Also fills green 
peas and limas, mixed vege- 
tables, whole kernel corn, etc. 


Let CRCO’s Feature Finders show you the way to more 
efficient, more profitable food processing. Write for 
complete information. 
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MARKET SUMMARY 


This week developed very little excite- 
ment that might have stimulated any 
change in the current take it easy atti- 
tude on the part of the buying fratern- 
ity. The trade generally is more inter- 
ested in accumulating holiday items al- 
though it is generally conceded that 
more than the average fill-in buying will 
be necessary in December to satisfy the 
greater than average tempo of consumer 
buying. 

There’s much speculation concerning 
the level of wholesaler stocks. Bureau 
of Census report showing stocks as of 
Nov. 1 is due momentarily at this writ- 
ing (Thanksgiving Evening). We are 
still hoping they will be available in the 
morning for inclusion in this issue. We 
will bet our hat they will show larger 
inventories of tomatoes and products, 
peas, and most fruits and tomato juice, 
smaller inventories of corn, beans and 
citrus juices. 

Brokers and buyers attending the 
Indiana Canners Convention last week 
were not too successful in finding the 
quantities of tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts for which they were looking. They 
found instead a group of canners with 
bullish ideas and a very strong stock 
situation. Much the same situation was 
found at the Pennsylvania Meeting and 
at the coming Tri-State Meeting this 
Thursday and Friday, chances are it will 
be found most of the weak sellers in that 
area will have been sold out. 


On the other hand, the corn market is 
getting no better fast. The second major 
shakedown of the season on this item is 
now an accomplished fact. Out in the 
Midwest it is said, fancy whole kernel 
can be bought rather freely at $1.15 for 
303’s with the larger independents ask- 
ing $1.22% and Nationally advertised 
brands ranging all the way from $1.45 
to $1.52% on 303’s from $1.42% to 
$1.52% on 12 oz. General market on No. 
10 faney whole kernel corn is about 
$7.50. Cream style is holding a bit firmer 
on the general market although it is 
quoted at about $1.37 by one of the 
national advertisers, it is listed at 
$1.32% by the better independents, and 
all the way down to $1.20 by the smaller 
Midwest packers. Prices in the East, 
though considerably stronger than in the 
Midwest, have eased off in sympathy. 


A flurry of business developed this 
week on applesauce as several canners 
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announced higher prices to becomes ef- 
fective on Dec. 1 and distributors lost 
little time in getting under cover. 
Pumpkin is completely gone in the 
Midwest and just about gone in the East. 


FRUITS—tThe fruit market appears to 
be getting tighter right along. With the 
California canned cling peach pack even 
lower than estimated and the consider- 
ably heavier movement to the consumer 
the first part of this season, it’s doubt- 
ful that there will be enough of this item 
to go around. The reduced supply of 
canned red pitted cherries are moving 
out in orderly fashion according to a re- 
port of the National Canners Associa- 
tion this week. Starting on July 1 with 
a total supply of 3.3 million cases com- 
pared with 4 million cases last year, 
cherry canners to Nov. 1 had shipped 14 
million cases compared with 2 million 
cases for the same period a year ago. 
Thus, on Nov. 1 there were 1.8 million 
eases left in the hands of canners com- 
pared with 2 million cases last Nov. 1. 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Ohio of course 
hold the bulk of present stocks, 1.3 mil- 
lion cases with New York and Pennsyl- 
vania holding about 241,000 cases and 
Western States 200,000 cases. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTION — 1954 
production figures for four additional 
vegetable crops were released by USDA 
last week. These included lima beans, 
cucumbers, spinach and pimientoes for 
commercial processing. Only items not 
reported thus far are asparagus and 
open market purchases of kraut cabbage. 
The 1954 production of the ten vegeta- 
bles reported for processing is estimated 
at 5.55 million tons. This compares with 
6.38 million tons harvested last year and 
an average of 5.56 million tons for the 
1943-52 period. Record high production 
of snap beans (342,500 tons), is esti- 
mated for 1954. For the other crops less 
tonnage is estimated for 1954 than was 
obtained in 1953. 


LIMAS — Estimated production for 
lima beans for processing is 102,240 
tons or 4 percent less than the 1953 pro- 
duction of 106,560 tons, but considerably 
more than the 1943-1952 average of 63,- 
020 tons. 1954 production for freezing is 
estimated at 69,320 tons compared with 
74,380 tons for freezing in 1953. Can- 
ning and other processing tonnage 
totaled 32,920 compared with 32,180 tons 
in 1953. Average yield of limas this year 
totaled 1,832 pounds per acre compared 
with 1,942 pounds in 1953 and an aver- 
age of 1,452 pounds. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PICKLES—1954 production of cucum- 
bers for pickles is estimated at 12,455,- 
000 bushels, 5 percent less than 1953, 
but 29 percent more than the 1943-1952 
average. Preliminary estimate of yield 
per acre for 1954 is 89 bushels compared 
with 93 bushels in 1953 and an average 
of 79 bushels. Oct. 1, 1954, stocks of 
salt and dill pickles in tanks and barrels 
are estimated at 12,834,000 bushels, 2 
percent more than the same date last 
year. This is due to a larger carryover. 


SPINACH — 1954 production of Fall 
crop spinach for processing is estimated 
at 22,700 tons, 23 percent more than the 
1953 Fall crop of 18,470 tons, but 32 per- 
cent less than the 10 year average pro- 
duction of 33,170 tons. 1954 Fall har- 
vested acreage for processing is 5,810 
compared with 4,130 acres harvested for 
Fall processing in 1953 and an average 
of 10,920 acres. Total 1954 production of 
spinach for processing (all seasonal 
groups) is indicated to be 94,980 tons, 11 
percent less than in 1953 and 17 percent 
less than the 1943-1952 average. 


PIMIENTOES—Preliminary estimates 
place the 1954 production of pimientoes 
for processing at 21,670 tons, only 
about two-thirds of last years produc- 
tion of 33,430 tons, but still considerably 
larger than the 10 year average of 17,400 
tons. Because of hot dry weather pre- 
vailing in Southeastern States during 
the growing season, yield per acre at 
0.75 tons is the lowest in recent years. 
Frost on Nov. 1 stopped harvest in all 
Georgia areas. This year’s yield com- 
pares with 1.26 tons obtained per acre 
last year and an average of 1.11 tons for 
the 1943-1952 period. 

NORTHWEST FRUIT PACKS — The 
1954 pack of purple plums in the North- 
west totaled 1,571,816 cases basis 2%%’s 
compared with 1,262,843 cases same 
basis in 1953, according to a report by 
the Northwest Canners Association. The 
pack of canned freestone peaches in the 
same area according to the _ report, 
totaled 584,616 cases basis 24, 24%4’s com- 
pared with a 1953 pack of 569,629 cases. 
Pack of canned blackberries totaled 104,- 
454 cases on the same basis, compared 
with a 1953 pack of 175,203 cases. 

PEA STOCKS—Pea stocks according 
to a Nov. 24 report of the National Can- 
ners Association were reduced to a level 
16 percent below last year. ‘As will be 
seen by the table below, pea canners 
started out the season with a supply 10 
percent below last year, and shipments 
June first to Nov. 1 have been at about 
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the same level. Of the 17.9 million cases 
en hand Nov. 1, 591,027 cases (all 
sweets) were held in New York and 
Maine. 466,600 eases of Alaskas and 
509,793 eases of sweets in the Mid-At- 
jantie. In the Midwest there were held 
2,358,535 eases of Alaskas and 8,467,135 
cases of sweets. In the Far West, 64,693 
cases of Alaskas and 4,338,500 cases of 
sweets. All of this adds up to a total of 
3,889,828 cases of Alaskas and 13,996,455 
cases of sweets. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED PEAS 


Percent 


Change 
from 
1958-54 1954-55 1953-54 
Caryover, 

3,419,633 1,242,980 +24 
$1,365,949 27,245,133 13 
Total Supply. ....84,785,582 31,488,112 10 
Stocks, Nov. 1....21,286,709 17,886,283 16 
Shipments 

during Oct. .... 2,628,889 1,974,446 25 
Shipments, 

June 1 to 

November 1....13,548,873 13,601,830 


‘Less than one-half of one percent. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Stronger Tomato Market In Tri-States — 

Better Tone In Beans—Replacement Buy- 

ing Of Peas — Peaches Stronger — Citrus 

Fruits Moving Up—Shading In Sardines— 
Routine Demand For Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1954 


TOMA TOES—A stronger tomato mar- 
ket is in the making in the Tri-States, 
with the clearance of weak holdings, and 
the differential between quotations in 
this area and Midwest canning sections 
is being narrowed. Some standard 1s 
can still be had at 90 cents, it is re- 
ported, but most sellers are not dipping 
below 95 cents. On standard 303s, $1.22% 
is about the bottom of current transac- 
tions, with 2s at $1.35, 2%s at $2.00, and 
10s at $7.00, all f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—A better tone is developing 
i. green and wax beans, following the 
clearance of some weaker holdings. For 
rompt shipment, canners in the Tri- 
‘tates are now quoting standard round 
od eut green 303s at $1.00, with fancy 
.t $1.50, with fancy cut wax beans rang- 
ng $1.45-$1.50. New York State canners 
re quoting standard whole green 3-sieve 
) 303s at $1.90, with 4-sieve cut at $1.25 
nd ungraded cut at $1.15. Fancy 303s 
ve held at $2.75 for whole beans, with 
xtra standard whole green 3-sieve at 
2.00, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS — There has been a continued 
‘ood movement of peas into consuming 
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channels, and more replacement buying 
is being done in consequence. The mar- 
ket in the Tri-States is steadying, with 
canners quoting standard 303 Alaskas, 
3-sieve, at $1.25. In the Midwest, extra 
standard 303s are held at $1.40-$1.45, 
with offerings rather limited. 


CORN—Buyers are looking the corn 


situation over, but are not ordering in 


any volume. Standard whole grain 
golden 303s can be had at $1.00 in the 
East, with extra standards at $1.10 and 
fancy at $1.30-$1.385, while standard 
cream style lists at $1.00. Extra stand- 
ard whole grain white corn is held at 
$1.20, with fancy at $1.30, while crushed 
white extra standards list at $1.10 and 
fancy at $1.25-$1.30, all f.o.b. 


PEACHES — With revised estimates 
placing California’s cling peach pack at 
about 13.8 million cases, the market is 
taking on a firmer tone, and some re- 
sale trading is already reported in the 
making. Canners do not expect the sup- 
ply to last comfortably through the cur- 
rent marketing season, so the 1955 pack 
should come onto a relatively bare 
market. 


CITRUS—With fruit prices on the up- 
ward move, several Florida canners 
withdrew during the week on orange 
and blended juices. Last business was 
reported done at 974% cents—$1.00 on 2s 
orange juice and 90 cents to $1.00 on 
blended juice. Offerings of grapefruit 
juice continue at 80 to 82% cents for 2s 
and $1.70-$1.75 for 46-ounce. A factor 
which some domestic buyers have over- 
looked in the citrus situation this season 
is the substantially improved export out- 
look, reflecting curtailed citrus crops in 
the Mediterranean area. There has al- 
ready been a fair volume of shipments 
from Florida to foreign markets, and 
current indications are that exports will 
figure more prominently in the market 
picture this season than has been the 
case for many years back. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — While can- 
ners are talking a higher market for 
sauce, no hike has developed as yet and 
eastern canners continue to quote 300s 
at $1.50 for whole or strained, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


APPLESA UCE—The market has again 
eased, reflecting heavy output, and New 
York State canners this week reduced 
fancy 2s to $1.35, f.o.b., with reports that 
some canners would halt packing be- 
cause of high costs and low selling 
prices. Canners in the Tri-States are 
generally holding fancy 2s at a minimum 
of $1.40. 


SARDINES — Continued softness is 
evident in the sardine situation, reflect- 
ing a slowing in demand and selling 
pressure by some packers. While Maine 
canners continue to quote quarter key- 
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less oils at $6.50, this price can be 
shaded 10 or 15 cents, it is reported. 
California canners have cut prices on Is 
ovals, with the market now ranging all 
the way from $6.75 to $7.50, without 
stimulating buying to any appreciable 
extent. 


TUNA — Routine demand is reported 
in tuna. Northwestern canners offer 
faney solid pack white meat albacore at 
$15, with chunk style at $12 and grated 
at $8, while yellowfin lightmeat fancy 
holds at $12, with chunk style at $10.75, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Higher Applesauce Price Announcement 
Stimulates Sales And Shipments — Price 
Variance In Citrus—Attitude Of Strength 
Found At Indiana Convention—Corn Sinks 
To New Low—Beans None Too Strong But 
Fairly Steady — Pumpkin Gone — Spinach 
Cleaning Up — Pears Offered In Surprising 
Volume—Peach, Cocktail Offers Scarce. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 26, 1954 


APPLESAUCE — As has been indi- 
cated the past week or two, the apple- 
sauce market has been bumping along 
the bottom and higher prices announced 
this week by several factors seems to 
indicate better days are coming. Effec- 
tive the first of next month it appears 
the price of fancy sauce will be at 90 
cents for eight ounce, $1.40 for 303s, 
$1.60 for 15 oz. glass and $7.75 for tens. 
With a few days grace in which to order - 
out goods at the lower prices, Chicago 
buyers did not hesitate and shipments to 
Chicago are going to be heavy the last 
week of this month. Sales have been 
good here right along but they are really 
heavy at present. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are packing 
at an accelerated pace and prices still 
vary to a considerable degree depending 
on whether the goods offered are new 
pack or old pack. However, current quo- 
tations on unsweetened natural juice are 
listed at $2.60 for fancy orange, $1.90 
for grapefruit and $2.05 for blended 
while new pack tangerine juice is of- 
fered at $2.10. Fancy grapefruit sections - 
are listed at $1:50 for 303s while blended 
sections are quoted at $2.15. Sales are 
generally on the routine side. 


TOMATOES—tThe convention in Indi- 
ana last week just verified the fact that 
unsold stocks of tomatoes are going to 
be sold at list price or higher. Brokers 
and buyers looking for No. 10 tomatoes 
found that standards are extinct and 
what few extra standards are unsold and 
firmly held at a bottom of $8.50 although 
most sellers are now at $8.75. Standard 
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803s are strong at $1.35 and some can- 
ners are now up to $1.40 with every in- 
dication these prices may go higher. It 
looks like a complete cleanup before the 
new pack ever makes an appearance. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Local canners 
have very little to offer in the way of 
catsup and unsold stocks of extra stand- 
ard grade are firmly held at $1.65 for 14 
oz. and $11.00 for tens while fancy is 
listed at $1.85 and $12.00. Current indi- 
cations all point to far less catsup than 
will be required. Fancy juice is also in 
strong position with most canners now 
at $2.35 for 46 and $1.20 for 2s. Some 
of the experts are predicting the price 
on the former size will reach $2.50 by 
the turn of the year. 


CORN—The unhappiest people in the 
canning business today are the corn can- 
ners and they have every reason to be 
so. Fancy corn can be purchased this 
week in Chicago at $1.15 for 303s and 
$7.50 for tens and where this puts the 
price of extra standard and standard 
corn is a question. Only one thing is cer- 
tain and that is a deplorable situation 
exists at present with nothing to indi- 
eate when it will change. 


BEANS — This market is none too 
strong but prices have been fairly stable 
the past few weeks and it may be the 
bottom has been reached. Standard cuts 
are offered at $1.00 for 303s and $6.00 
for tens with extra standards at $1.20 
to $1.25 and $8.00 to $8.50. Fancy three 
sieve cuts are selling here at $1.50 for 
303s and $8.25 for tens with four sieves 
at slightly less money. The price on 
Blue Lake beans from the Coast has 
never wavered and shipments are com- 
ing into Chicago at original opening 
prices. 


PUMPKIN — It’s all gone and there 
just won’t be any more for a long time 
to come. Prices don’t mean a thing cur- 
rently with nothing to sell but last sales 
were on the basis of $1.40 for 2%s and 
$5.15 for tens. 


SPINACH—Unsold stocks are clean- 
ing up very nicely and present day 
prices are firm. Chicago is a good mar- 
ket for California spinach and buyers 
here are finding less and less in the way 
of offerings from that section of the 
country. Prices are strong at $4.50 for 
tens while 2%s and 303s are firm at 
$1.45 and $1.10 where they can be found. 


PEARS — Chicago distributors are 
surprised at the amount of pears offered 
here out of the Northwest as most spot 
lists are badly broken. Standards are 
very scarce and the situation has been 
aggravated here by the very poor crop 
of pears in Michigan, an area from 
which buyers here always draw at least 
a part of their requirements on lower 
priced fruit. Prices are firm at $3.85 for 
fancy 2%s and $13.50 for tens with 
choice at $3.50 and $12.65. 
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CLING PEACHES—Very little is of- 
fered here from California and it looks 
very much like the trade will be short of 
requirements. Prices depend primarily 
on the seller and what he has to offer al- 
though there is nothing to be seen in the 
way of a real spot list. 


COCKTAIL — Most of the cocktail 
coming into Chicago currently is from 
committments made some time ago as 
the trade are not being offered cocktail 
to any great extent. Many canners are 
off the market and some of them are re- 
portedly sold up on their entire stock. 
Prices are strong and apparently will 
stay that way. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Cling Pack Down Sharply — Revisions In 
Clive Lists—Citrus Moving Upwards—Corn 
Cff—Applesauce Sales Heavy—Some Spin- 
zch Canners Sold Out—Sardines Hit Million 
Case Mark—Tuna Undertone Strengthens. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 26, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Prices on most 
items in California canned fruits have 
strengthened during the week, following 
the release of figures showing the size 
of the cling peach pack for 1954. An in- 
creased demand for Elberta freestone 
peaches is noted, along with more atten- 
tion to Bartlett pears. Tomato products 
are in a firm position at prices well 
above opening lists. Spinach is getting 
close to a sold-up position and holdings 
of asparagus are very light. Corn is 
quite a weak item and further lowering 
of prices have been noted during the 
week. In the fish line, tuna is held a 
little more firmly than in recent weeks, 
with some canners considering making 
list adjustments upward on some items. 


FRUIT PACKS—The Canners League 
of California released a report late last 
week showing 1954 audited packs of 
canned cling peaches, fruit cocktail, 
fruits for salad, mixed fruits and spiced 
cling peaches. These statistics came 
from the Cling Peach Advisory Board. 
On a 24/2% basis the pack for the year 
was: Cling peaches, 13,818,264 cases; 
fruit cocktail, 9,073,928; fruits for salad, 


737,363; mixed fruits, 182,649; spiced 
peaces, 522,320, and sweet pickled 
peaches, 1,545. Comparable packs in 
1953 were: Cling peaches, 17,162,598 


cases; fruit cocktail, 8,055,822; fruits for 
salad, 859,993; mixed fruits, 121,711, and 
spiced cling peaches, 396,103. Fruit 
cocktail was a larger pack this year 
than last, when there was scarcely 
enough to meet demands of the distribut- 
ing trade. In regular peaches the output 


of No. 2s in all grades amounted to but 
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25,140 cases and that of fruit cocktail in 
this size was but 244,861 cases. 


OLIVES—The packing of ripe olives 
is moving ahead at a rapid pace and a 
few changes have been made in opening 
lists by some of the larger firms. The 
revised list of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
whose line is nationally advertised, is as 
follows: No. 1 Super Colossal, $3.50 per 
dozen; No. 1 King size, $2.65; No. 1 
Mammoth size, $2.55; No. 1 Family size, 
$2.35; buffet, Family size, $1.40; No. 1 
Cadet size, $2.10; No. 1 Small size, $2.10, 
pitted, $2.85; buffet, pitted, $1.70, and 
4% oz., chopped, 75 cents. Rain has 
fallen in most producing areas, but this 
is generally considered good for the 
ripening fruit. 


CITRUS — Prices on citrus products 
having been moving upward of late, with 
some concerns bringing out new lists 
every week. Florida grapefruit juice is 
being offered at 95 cents for No. 2 and 
$2.00 for 46-0z., with blended grapefruit 
and orange juice in these sizes at $1.05 
and $2.20, respectively. Orange juice is 
priced at $1.15 for No. 2 and $2.45 for 
46-0z. Whole section grapefruit is priced 
at $1.62% for No. 303 and $1.00 for 
buffet. These are for a nationally adver- 
tised line. 


CORN — Prices on canned corn have 
been readjusted downwa:! by some of 
the larger operators, with Pacific North- 
west pack offered as follows: No. 303 
cream style golden corn, $1.57% and 
buffet $1.00. 12 0z., vacuum pack whole 
kernel golden corn, $1.52%%2; No. 3038 
brine pack whole kernel, $1.52%, and 
buffet brine pack whole kernel, $1.02%. 
Utah pack corn is offered at the same 
price. 


APPLESAUCE — Sales of applesauce 
of California pack are reported as quite 
heavy, despite the efforts of outside in- 
terests to market some of their sur- 
pluses in this area. In fact, some can- 
ners are getting quite well sold up. 
Going prices are $1.45 for No. 303 choice 
and $1.55 for fancy. One canner has an- 
nounced his intention of advancing his 
list 5 cents a dozen as of December 31. 


SPINACH—The movement of canned 
spinach in recent months has been such 
that some of the larger operators have 
sold their entire packs. There has been 
some talk of a fall pack, but it is doubt- 
ful if this will materialize, at least on 
any extensive scale. Some of the sales 
of late have been at $1.55 for No. 2% 
fancy and $4.60 for No. 10, with some 
name brands selling for even more. 


SARDINES — California sardines ave 
staging quite a comeback this seasc:, 
especially in southern California wateis, 
and the pack for the season to date is 
around the 1,000,000 case mark. For tiie 
season through November 18 the catch 
has amounted to 46,838 tons, against 
1,963 tons to a corresponding date last 
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yar. One-pound ovals in tomato or 
mestard sauce are moving at $7.00 a 
cove of 48 cans, with No. 1 tall natural 
p ced at $5.25. 


(UNA — Prices on tuna fish remain 
invgely on the levels that have prevailed 
for some time, but there are indications 
that some of the weakness is disappear- 
ing. Sales have been reported during the 
week on this basis: Fancy white meat 
halves, $14.00; gancy light meat, $12.00; 
standard light meat, $11.50; chunks 
white meat 6% oz., $12.50; chunks, light 
meat, $11.00, chunks light meat 6 oz., 
$10.50, and grated light meat, $9.00. 

The run of mackerel in California 
waters continues light, with imported 
fish tending to keep prices down. Pacific 
mackerel in No. 1 talls is selling at $6.75, 
with jack mackerel at $6.25. 


WINEBRENNER 


(Continued from page 5) 


jok as good as my fellow canners? Are 
my goods arriving at retail level in the 
same condition as other packers? These 
questions can only be answered by 
periodic visits to stores where your 
goods are sold and where you yourself 
can get a satisfactory answer. Without 
the answers to these questions, you are 
not properly merchandising your packs. 


CONSUMER COMPLAINTS 


Another most important element’ that 
cannot be ignored is consumer com- 
plaints. To merely report your complaint 
to NCA is not enough. Drop each dis- 
satisfied housewife a letter explaining to’ 
her in detail how you happened to make 
an error in her can, and nine times ou 
of ten, you find that she will answer yo 
telling you of her continued use of your 
product. 


CONTINUOUS EFFORT 

Pennsylvania canners as well as can- 
ners all over this country must realize if 
they are going to survive that their 
packs every year must be continually 
sold and merchandised not for one year 
but every year. Sales are the most im- 
portant phase of the canning industry 
oday and unless you are willing to 


| 


recognize it and meet it, your chances of 
operating a successful business is small. 
All we have to do today is to pick up one 
of the magazines such as Life, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Ladies Home Journal, 
American Home, and countless others to 
see just what we are up against in com- 
peting for shelf space in today’s super 
market. While we cannot hope to be as 
smart and as bright as the so-called big 
boys, we can learn from them sometimes 
as to just how we should proceed. If you 
will pardon the personal reference, I 
should like to tell you how our own com- 
pany was outsmarted to a great extent 
by our good friends—the Green Giant 
Company. Back in 1945, we equipped 
our Hanover plant with continuous pres- 
sure cookers for both Peas and Corn. In 
1953, the Green Giant Company did the 
same thing. However, they were smart 
enough to tell everybody about it while 
we finally realized after it was too late 
what a wonderful merchandising idea 
we had missed. And while we have men- 


tioned Green Giant, let me point out that | 


any packer in this room can build a 
plant at Martinsburg or in LeSuer, 
Minnesota, and probably duplicate to a 
great extent the peas and corn that are 
packed there, but are we in a position to 
distribute, promote and advertise these 
products and receive the same consumer 
acceptance as the Green Giant brand. 
Certainly not. I sincerely hope that the 
Green Giant folks will forgive me for 
even suggesting that their products can 
be duplicated, and I ask that they accept 
my comparison as it was meant. 


COMMON BRAND 


Someday in the not too distant future, 
I honestly and sincerely believe that a 
group of Pennsylvania canners are going 
to be smart enough and broadminded 


‘enough to band together and form a 


sales organization that will sell, adver- 
tise, distribute and promote a common 
brand of Pennsylvania canned foods. I 
have spent many an hour dreaming of 
this and I feel that we are not too far 
away from this program. Today, with 
the common denominator of federal in- 
spection for uniformity of quality, such 
a program is not only possible but feasi- 
ble as well. All of us are able to afford 
a little money for merchandising, and al- 


though individually it cannot mean very 
much, collectively it could mean not only 
a sizable amount of money spent for pro- 
motion, but the line of products and the 
line of can sizes that a group could offer 
from this state would match the full 
lines of many of the large advertised 
brands today, and we cannot forget the 
fact that no major canning area is any 
more strategically located to the big 
consumer markets than is Pennsylvania. 
All we need right now to start such a 
program is a little intestinal fortitude 
and not a little vision. It’ is bound to 
happen sooner or later, and we must not 
forget that it is later than we think. 


THANKSGIVING 


Within a few days we shall be cele- 
brating Thanksgiving, and while some of 
our markets are a bit confused, and 
many of our bank loans still remain un- 
paid and our warehouses are still bulg- 
ing with unsold merchandise, let us all 
offer a little prayer that we are Penn- 
sylvania canners operating in a wonder- 
ful state in a wonderful land and are 
doing business by and large with won- 
derful people. We have enjoyed for 
many years the earned reputation of op- 
erating in Pennsylvania as one big 
family of canners and most certainly, we 
do not want this changed. It is worth- 
while and the envy of the rest of the 
industry. Let’s keep on earning our title 
as the smartest bunch of canners in the 
country. 


Joe Briggs and Fred Brown have been 
added to the Retail Sales Organization of 
Alexander-Spaulding Company, Houston, 
Texas Brokerage Firm. Lloyd Brock is 
Supervisor of the Retail Organization. 


GROCERS EXHIBIT 
APPROACHES SELLOUT 


National American Wholesale Grocers 
Association has announced that the exhi- 
bit to be held in conjunction with the 
49th Annual Convention in Chicago next 
February, is well on its way to being a 
sellout with only a few booth spaces still 
available. The list of exhibitors includes 
most of the nation’s leading food pro- 
ducers. 
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BURGEE CAN CRUSHER 


the automatic answer to 
can disposal problems 


® Handles any size or shape can 
up to 10” in diameter . .. 
flattens cans to 5/8” 

® Cuts costly storage and ship- 
ping space 75%. 

© Operates on 3hp. motor . .. 
combines large capacity with 
low power consumption. 

Get full details from 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
229 E. South St., 


Phone: 
CUrtis 7-0270 


EASTERN BOX CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Domestic — Export — Weather proof 


The 


QUALITY 


Wagner's Point 
BALTIMORE 26, MD. 
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ASSOCIATION © convention SCHEDULE 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York, Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Georgia. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—OHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-5, 1955—ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION IN COOPERATION 
WITH ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Annual Fieldman’s Conference, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. 


JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


JANUARY 11-13, 1955—ANNUAL CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Illinois Canners Associa- 
tion & University of Illinois, Campus 
of University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 


JANUARY 12-138, 1955 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, Annual Canners Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Man- 
agement Work Shop, University of 
Maryland. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Fieldmen’s School, University of Mary- 
land. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955 OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—cANa- 
DIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Ottawa, and about eighty miles from 
Montreal, Quebec). 


FEBRUARY 16, 1955—NATIONAL RED 
CHERRY INSTITUTE, annual meeting, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1955 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 ~ NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annval Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1955 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Manufac- 
turers, Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


MARCH 9, 1955—TRI-STATE PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Clinic, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


MARCH 10-11, 1955—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 13-16, 1955 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, National As- 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers & Na- 
tional Wholesale Frozen Food Distribu- 
tors, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 25-26, 1955—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 43rd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 51st Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara. 


MAY 15-18, 1955 — UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION — An- 
nual Convention and Exposition, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 
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INDIANA MEETING 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Division, substituting for Secretary 
Carlos Campbell delivered the slide pre- 
sentation reporting the activities of the 
N.C.A. Consumer and Trade Relations 
Program that is being brought to the 
attention of canners at all Fall Conven- 
tions. As mentioned before, this sum- 
mary of an amazing amount of activity 
in so short a time should not be missed 
by anyone who has an opportunity to 
see it. Your reporter picked up one very 
important item he had not noticed before 
and on which not much publicity has 
been given at this time. For the first 
time we noted that the Association is 
planning, in cooperation with American 
Stores, a store by store test of various 
ways and means of displaying canned 
foods. That’s just one of the many 
“humdingers” in the program. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


At the canners. closed meeting, 
Howard Friend, Research Director of 
the Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce led a discussion of changes in the 
unemployment compensation law. It is 
expected that many canners will be cov- 
ered for the first time so that a seasonal 
exemption looms as one of the major 
problems of the Legislative Committee 
under the new program. 


While this meeting was going on, 
Roscoe Frazier of Purdue and a number 
of Fieldmen were planning the program 
for the annual Fieldmen’s School to be 
held at Purdue January 31 and Febru- 
ary 1. While commitments are yet to be 
confirmed, judging from the calibre of 
the specialists on the list, and the num- 
ber of varied and important subjects to 
be covered, the school promises to live up 
to, and possibly even exceed, its reputa- 
tion as one of the finer schools of its 
kind held anywhere in the country. 


PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 
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ginning of the First World War, he 
owned and operated four canneries, one 
in Pylesville, Maryland, and three in 
Pennsylvania at Fawn Grove, New Park 
and Wiley Station. He continues to op- 
erate the one at Fawn Grove. He owns 
18 farms which produce 75 percent of 
the corn processed by the cannery. Mr. 
Smith was one of the first canners to 
use open top cans as they were devel- 
oped by the American Can Company in 
1907. He was also among the first can- 
ners to use sugar in his corn pack, the 
quality of which, incidentally, has been 
a by-word for many, many years. 


The presentations were made at the 
banquet just prior to the entertainment 
sponsored by the get-together committee 
of the Allied Industries, always an out- 
standing feature of these annual con- 
ventions. 
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